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ABSTRACT 

An investigation questioned whether the words and 
gestures "cut-eye" and "suck-teeth," evident in Guyana, represent 
African survivals, and how widely these are recognized in the 
Caribbean, the United States and Africa. Caribbean data were drawn 
from observations, dictionaries and interviews. U.S. data came from 
questionnaires administered to both blacks and whites* African 
students were also questioned. In Guyana, "cut-eye" is a visual 
gesture indicating hostility or disapproval. A glare is delivered 
followed by a vertical or diagonal sweep of the eye over the other 
person. "Cut-eye" insults by visually invading another's territory 
and turning away contemptuously. The gesture was familiar to all West 
Indians interviewed. In the U.S., nearly all black informants were 
familiar with the term, but few of the whites. All African informants 
recognized the gesture. "Suck-teeth" refers to the gesture of drawing 
in air through the teeth to produce a sucking sound. It expresses 
anger, exasperation or annoyance, and is stronger and ruder than 
"cut-eye." It is known throughout the Caribbean, by black Americans, 
though not by whites, and by Africans. The study provides evidence 
that Africanisms persist in the New World even in commonplace 
expressions and gestures. (CHK) 
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John Rickf ord and /jogela E« Rickford 



Cut-£ye and Suck-Teeth: i\frican Vords and Gestures in Ne^r World 
Guiso. 

In the New Vorld, things if rican are usually associated irith the 
unusual and the exotic. Thus cumfa. vith its frenzied drumming, 
vould seem a na^tural candidate for inclusion in any list of jifrican 
"survivals". 3o also vould a folk-tale or folk-song -i/hich included 
several lines of obscure incantationo Or a word vhich made use of 
very un-English phonotactics, like kpoli , or was matched against a 
more standard equivalent ( nyam vs. eat ). 

Our suspicions would be particularly aroused if the cultural 
or linguistic item vere rarely used. If, for instance, w© "got" 
it for the first ejni only time from the aging grandchild of some 
erstwhile slave, now living an isolated life far from the masses of 
the people. For academics and laymen alike, it is of such stuff 
that true New Vorld /ifricanisms are made* 

In keeping with this pattern of intuition and reasoning, we 
never attached any historical significance to cut-eye and suck-teeth . 
The gestures to which these referred were performed daily in our 
native Guyana by all kinds of people, in urbrji center and rural area 
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alike* And the compounds we used to describe them could hardly 
have been more ordinary, composed as they vere of simple English 
words - cut, eye ^ suck .cjid teeth, Vith such unpromising clues to 
go by, it is hardly surprising that ^re used them everyday without 
giving any thought to their source, 

HoTrever, while doing graduate vork in Philadelphia in 
1971> we happened to notice a curious division between iimerican 
'Whites and Blacks with respect to these very gestures* '/hile 
the Blacks would "cut their eyes" and "suck their teeth" in much 
the same way that people^ did in our native community, ^i/hites 
app£.rently never did, and were often ignorant of the meanings of 
these gestures when they were directed at them# 

On the basis of this chance obseirration, we began to 
consider tho possibility that both the gestures and the words 
we used to describe them might represent AfricsJi "survivals", 
and began to study more systematically the extent to which 
they were used and recognised across three broad areas: the 
Caribbean, the United States, and /^rica. This paper reports 
on the results of this investigation, 

7e shall first briefly describe the methods we used to 
obtain data on these areas, and then summarize the findings 
for cut->eye and suck-teeth under separate headings. In tho 
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conclusion, ve discuss some of the larger implications and re- 
search directions vhich grev out of our research ♦ 

I: Method 

Data on the use of cut-eye and suck^teeth in the Carib- 
bean area vas obtained from several sources. For the detailed 
physical and ethnogr?.phic descriptions of the gestures in Gruyana 
vo drev mainly un our own observations and experience, supported 
by comments and criticisms from fellov Guyanese. For other areas 

in the Vest Indies, iro first consulted available dictionaries and 
1 

glossaries, then carried out our o\m interviews T/ith several -iest 
Indians, representing Antigua, Barbados, Haiti, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and St. Kitts. 

Data from the United States is based on original field- 
vork conducted by the authors. 'fithin the framevork of a ques- 
tionnaire designed to explore linguistic and cultural differences 
between Black and l/hite ionericans, ' vre asked the following question: 
"Nov ve vant to consider some things that people say 
and use a lot. Do you know what the follo\/ing things 
mean (in terms of the actions and "social significance"): 

1. To "cut your eyes" on someone " 

2. To "suck your teeth" " 

In each case, the informant was asked to give a physical 
demonstration and to discuss the me£.niiig freelj^ A corpus of 
seventy /jnerican informants was interviewed, in Philadelphia, 
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Boston and New York, Thirty-five of these vere Dlack, and 
thirty-five vere '/hite, Vithin each group, there were 
eighteen males and seventeen females. Informants represented 
a diverse range of native geographical backgrounds, including 
Pennsylvania, Hew 7ork, California, ^J?.baina, Georgia, Illinois 
and Hassachussetts, 

Our /^rican data was limited by the small number of"^ 
accessible informants, and by the fact that so feir dictionaries 
of i^rican Languages had entries classified in terms of English, 
Nevertheless, among students at the University of Pennsylvania 
and in Guyana, ve managed to locate speakers of the follo\dng 
languages: Twi, Temne, Mende, Igbo, Yoruba, Svahili, Luo, Banyang, 
Krio, and Cameroon Pidgin, They were first asked if they were 
familiar with the gestures, and then to provide data on their use 
and equivalent terms from their native languages if any existed, 

II; Cut^^e 

In Guyana, cut-eye is a visual gesture \*Lich commiinicates 
hostility, displeasure, disapproval, or a general rejection of the 
person at whom it is directed. The very existence of a well- 
known term for this particular gesture indicates its centrality 
in the wide range of gestures in the culture, not all of ^Aich 
have comparable verbal labels. 
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5. 

The basic cut>»eye gesture is initiated by directing a 
hostile look or glcre in the other person's direction^ This 
may bo delivered with the person directly facing you, or slightly 
to one side. In the latter position, the person is seen out of 
the corners of the eyes, and some people deliberately turn their 
bodies sideways to achieve this effect, /,fter the initial glare, 
the eyeballs are moved in a highly coordinated and controlled 
movement down or diagonally across the line of the person's body. 
This "cut" with the eyes is the he^rt of the gesture, and may in- 
volve the single downward movement described above, or several 
sharp up-and-down movements* Both are generally completed by a 
final glare, and then the entire head may be turned away conterap- 
tjiously from the person, to the accompaniment of a loud suclwteeth* 
(See illustration A for the main stages of this sequence). 

Part of the effectiveness of a cut-eye as a visual "put- 
down" lies in its violation of what Erving Goffraan has called the 

"information preserve" of the individual, one of his important 

3 

"territories of the self." The information preserve is "the 

set of facts about himself to ^vhich an individual expects to con- 
trol access while in the presence of others," including "what can 
be directly perceived about an individual, his body's sheath and 
his current behaviour, the issue .here being his right not to be 
stared at or examined ( eophatis ours)"^ As Goffman goes on to 
point out, since staring constitutes an invasion of informational 
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preserve, it can then be used as "a warranted negative sanction 

against somebody vho has misbehaved, ^ 

cut-eye provides even more of a "negative sanction", 

since one not only invades, but with the eyes, rummages up down 
and about in another's preserve. It is as if the recipient has 
no pover to prevent this visual assault, the very frxt that some- 
one else's eyes can run right over him like this proclaiming his 
worthlessness. The "cut" is made even deeper vJien the eyes are 
finally burned away - the implic^ition here being that the victim 
is not even worth further attention. 

This kind of visual "put-do>m" or "cut-down" comes to the 
fore in "busoings" or fierce argiunents between two or more pro- 
tagonists, especially between women. The argument is waged as 
much vdth words as with eyes, e^.ch protagonist "cutting up the 
eyes" on the other in a threatening and belligerent fashion. 
But there may not bo ^JXiy verbal argument at all. In any situa- 
tion \rtiere one triLshes to censure, or challenge someone else, con- 
vey to him that you don't admire or respect him, a cut- eye may be 
conveniently employed. 

Thus an old woman rebxiking an eight-year old for hitting 
her younger brother on the street might receive a cut-eye from the 
child (challenging hor authority to inter^/ene) in response. Simi- 
larly, a male \rho whistles at a female may bo met with a cold 
cut-eye suggesting th£.t she does not appreciate this form of greeting, 
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and that he fails to ^/in her interest or favour. In both these 
cases, the recipient is guilty of some infringement of what the 
sender considers his "rights", and the provocation for the cut- eye 
is clear (whether others consider it justified, or appropriate is 
another matter). 

Sometimes hovever, the '^misbehaviour" which earns someone 
a cut-eye is not as obvious on the surface. The recipient need 
not have said or done anything to the person ^rho directs the gesture 
to hira. But there is something in the way he dresses, looks or 
behaves which, while not necessarily intended to, rubs someone else 
the "wrong way", Tliis is particularly true if others around inijer- 
pret the situation as one in which the recipitnt is trying to "show 
off". If for instance someone drives up in a big new car, or 
arrives at a party in expensive clothes on the arm of a well-known 
figure, others c:,round might cut their eyes on that person as a way 
of suggesting that they are not really impressed. The cut-eye 
is a way of saying "you're no big thing at all, not to my mind at 
least. 

In fact however, it frequently is the case that the 
recipient ia^ someone in a situ?,tion which many people, including 
the sender, rest^ect ^nd envy. Thus, while the gesture might ex- 
press genuine resentment nvA dislike, it is sometimes an attempt to 
nullify the appeal of another's attributes or circumstances when these 



ere precisely v;hat you yourself would like to have. This is 
clearer when the sense in vhich people also talk of cutting their 
eyes on something is considered, A yoman T/ho sees a prohibitively 

i 

expensive dress in a store vindow might report to her friends that 
she had to "cut her eyes" on it and walk away# The phrase is used 
here to symbolize a rejection of somethixig one would really like to 
have^ but cannot or should not because of personal circumstance^ 

The gesture of cut^eye is performed most frequently 
(and most skilfizlly!) by women. Men do not use this gesture as 
often, and may experience reel difficulty in trying to imitate the 
darting, highly coordinated movements which ^romen can control. 
The gesture is often used vhen the other party in an encounter, con- 
versation or dispute is enjoying his "turn" to talk, and may prompt 
the latter to interrupt his turn to give a more powerful cut^eve . 
or some form of verbal retort in return. One common verbal re- 
tort is "Look, cut«>eye na a kill daag" ("Cut-eye doesn't kill 
dogs"). This acknowledges thrvt an invasion or affront has been 

made, but attempts to vindicate the recipient by claiming that it 

6 

can do him or her no bodily hr^rm. 

Another pattern can be seen in a turn of the century 

7 

description of a classic type of court dispute. In the course 
of giving his testimony, the complainant notices that the de- 
fendant h^s "cut his eye" on him. He interrupts his testimony 
to ask "A who you a cut you yiye pon?" ("l^ho are you cutting your 
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•yes on?") I to ^ich the defendant simply repliesi ^yon see um** 

(nhich is roughly equivalent to "if the shoe fits, wear it!")# 

In this particulcur incident, the exchange vas followed by 

further Ttrbftl provocation and retort which is often called 

"shotting" or "rhyming" in Guyana, "talking broad" or 'Rhyming" 

g 

in other Caribbean territories* 

The physical and ethnographic account of cut-eye given 
above still does not tell the whole story, but we have attempted 
to make it reasonably detailed partly because of the limited data 
available on patterns of non-»verbal cooounication generally, and 
also because we hope it might be more easily recognisable else^ 
where by other researchers* lis we ourselves discovered since 
beginning this study, it is certainly known and used in other 
prjrts of the Caribbean* The term is listed in the Dtctiooary of 
Jenaican Enn^lish for what is clearly the some gesture with the 
same meanings 

"Cut^jByet to catch (someone or something) with the eyes, 

then quickly close them and turn or toss the eyes aside* 

The purpose of the action may be to avoid temptation* •• 

but it is usually directed against another !>er8on*** 

9 

and is usually insulting*" 

The editors also add that the action may combine insult 
and temptation into provocation, and cite the following definition 
from Miss Joyce Nation: 
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'♦To cut one's eyns is to toss ont*s htewl airay from a 
man's glanct in a conttmptuous but sexually provoking 
fashion: Little girl to a little boy, 'Tou come a me 
yard* (cutting her eyes) 'come if y^a name ror-n'." 
l^ile this "provocative'' use of cut^eve is also found in Guyanai 
it is usually distinguished from the more hostile use of the 
gesture in very subtle ways, involving different privileges of 
co-*occurence vith other paralinguistic features or Idnesic mar^ 
kers«" The difference may reside in nothing more than 

lAether the cut-eve is accompaxiied by a slight smile | or by ft 
suck*>teetht and sometimes males misread the meaning of a female's 
out-#ye> to their ovn embarrassment* 

The term, the gesture and its meaning as discussed above 
vere all instantly recognised by the various Vest Indians vfaon w 
interviewed* From Karl Reisman (personal comnunication) ve also 
licxned that it can be frequently observed in ^tigua* A Haitian 
informant provided a dramatic demonstration of the gesture as soon 
as it was mentioned| and explained thr.t it was known in Haiti as 
"couper yeux" - literally ^ to cut (or cutting) the e3r»s*" Ve 
find it very striking that the Haitian expression for this gesture 
should consist of morphemes which literally refer to cut and evf • 
The some phenomenon may be observed in Saramoccon (example pro- 
Tid«d by Ian Hancock): g ta koti vpyo - •"'•h«*8 cutting •yw." 
Thes* ex&mplts seem to suggest diffsrsnt Nsv Vorld rslsxificationa 
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11. 

of an expreaaion vhich existed either in one or more African 
languages or in a Froto^idgini and \>&ich included morphemes 
for cut and eye « % vill return to this point briefly when con- 
sidering the d?,ta from African languages^ 

The results of our questionnaire investigation of fcunili* 
arity vith cut-»eye in the United States were more dromatic than we 
expected* 



Sex 


Blaclcs 


\niites 


Males 
Females 


(b=18) 16 
(n=17) 17 


iz^lQ) 2 
(ite=17) 2 


Total 


(11=35) 33 





Table It Number of ^ericon informants 
familiar with cut-^eve according to race 



and sex« 

As Tr.ble 1 indicates, almost all the black informants were 
foiniliar with the term. /jnong the "meanings" volunteered 
were: "a look of disgust" | "expression of hostility"; no 
threaten"; ••act of defionce or disapproval"^ "bad feelings"; 
"vfaen you're mad at someone"; "to show you donH like some- 
body." All the Black woMn understood the term and were able 
to perform the gesture easily and expertly. 

Two of the Black wmen were not familiar with the term. 
The other sixteen, though clearly aware of the meaning of the 
gesture, could not execute it as skilfully as their female 

13 
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oount«rp&rt8| and kopt oxcusing themselves hy s&yingi *14ostly 
' iroiaen do that«" A3 ve have noted aboroi this situation is para- 
lleled in the Cr,ribbecm« Some of the men felt it would be a "cop- 
out for a man to keep using this gesture to express his feelings ~ 
physical or verbal expression ("sounding") irould be the more masculine 
thing to do* Barring thiS| one should simply 'Iceep one's cool" «— ^ 
remain silenti apparently unperttirbed* 

As Table 1 also indicates | cut^eve as a lexical item and as 
a cultural form of behaviour is almost totally unknown to l/hite /jneri-- 
''cans* Only four of the thirty-five White informants displayed famili- 
arity with the term^ Of these, three gave "to stare at someonoi" and 

the other volunteered **to look at someone out "of the corner of the eye*** 
These are good descriptions of the initial stage of the gesturoi but 
not of the complete sequence* And in none of the cases could a Vhlte 
informant execute the full gest\ire« 

Sixteen Wnites plainly admitted that they had never heard 
the term before | and had no idea of its meaning* The other fifteen 
in the sample provided idiosyncratic and highly varied responses! 
"expression of religious ecstasy"! "to go to sleep on someone"} "to 
stop looking at someone"} "expression of horror"} "to look at someone 
attractively for a long time*" This shaz^ divergence between the 
responses of Blacks and Whites is all the more revealing because 
many of the Black informants were mlddle-^lass individuals completing 
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th«ir college •ducationt and might othtndfle be conaidored highly 

acculturated to mainstreaa American culture* 

Some of the Black ixxformante mentioned that ^rolling 

the eyes" ie eometimes used instead of "cutting the eyes" in Black 

American conmiunities to refer to the very same gesture. This is 

confirmed in Keith Johnson's description of "rolling the eyes" 

among American Blacks, lAich accords vlth our oim description of 

12 

cut-eye in GY:9ana on several points* Ifaless it omits certain 
details, hovever, the following description from another re- 
searcher vould suggest that the physical movements involved in 
"rolling the eyes" might be slightly different: 

"•••if a girl in a lounge does not vant to be bothered 
ufaen a cat comes up to rap, she might lift up one 
shotxlder slightly, rolling her eyes upward in her 
head as though saying, *idiat a drag!*^"^^ 
Whether or not this is the case, note that the meaning and usage 
of the gesture still register dislike, disapproval, or hostility^ 
The fact that the general public usually ascociatos "rolling the 
eyes" vlth ingratiation and "Ifcicle Tom" behaviour (an image partly 
propagated by television and the cinema) suggests that Blacks 
might have endowed the gesture with a systematic ambiguity irtxich 
they exploited to permit safe and subtle expression of their more 
genuine feelings^ As we shall see later, snck ^-^-^ooth can be 
similarly used with a etrategic ambiguity^ 



Before going on to present the results of our research 

on cut*»eye vlth African informant s, a fev remarks ere in ord^r. 

Several scholars have attempted to pinpoint tho African languages 

vhich for various historical reasons nay be assuired to have liad 

the greatest influence on the various Nov Vorld pidc5.ni? kail Creoles* 
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The lists are somevhat different from one scholar to cnothcr, 
and the relative importance of particular languages (like Wolof ) 
Is a matter of some dispute* 

The absence of universal afjroement in thin ^ren Is 
sometimes problematic. Vhen considering possible c-^r.^^-.^ologUs for 
Hev Vorld forms, it can be difficult to determino v^ich languages 
must be examined and i^at veight must be assigned to the evidence 
of one language as against another* Hovevf)r» thxa problem is not 
alvays as critical as it might seem, because o-s cony observers 
have noted, many Nev Vorld Africanisms go back to generalised 

15 

features of Vest Africa, even of sub-soharan Aj^ricon as a vhole* 
Given the multiplicity of areas from vhicli rr,,^vnr^ vore tfJcen, it 
is easy to see vby this might have been ^:\'7.Tnls*» vere 

more likely to survive if they vere suppor-iic^'l by the common 
experience of Africans from several areas ci?d -i:rribal affiliations, 
rather than restricted to a single group* 

Ve cannot claim to have exhausted ell the "key" l^saguages 
in the lists referred to above* Hovover, tho j/icitiro vhich emerges 
from the languages for vhich ve do have data is that the concept 
of a cut-»ey» or gucb^tee th gesture is familiar in several areas 
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of both West and East A£pic», Iwid i« descrlW hy • verbal label 
in DMUoy of the languages si>oken there* 

The Mendei Banyang, and Luo exaarples make iise of 
morpheoes vith the literal meaning of "cutting the eyes" or 
"sucking th# tttth*^, and thus provldt th© kind of models ve wuld 
n«ed to classify our Nsv World compounds as straight casss of 
loan-translation^ Hovevor, ve are in no position to claim that 
any one of these provided tte iomediate source* Neither Banyang 
(a «minor** language spoken in Cameroon) nor Uio (an East Coast 
language) are normally rated as "key" languages lAere the business 
of seeking etymologies for Nev Vorld forms is concerned* Mende 
certainly is a "key" language in this sense, but several others 
for nhich ve do not have data may provide equally plausible 
prototypes for loan-translation. The vhole point of our discussion 
is that all this is not crucial. Ve shall probably never knov 
irtiich language or languages provided the immediate source | irtiere- 
ever the particular description of "cutting the eyes" may have 
come from, it received support from the fact that vhat it re- 
ferred to vas familiar everyidiere. 

All of the African informants vith vhom ve talked, for 
instance, recognised the cut-eve gesture inmediately. They 
provided the ,f olloving . equivalent eaq^ressioilst 

Tvii obu ma ni kvl — ••He breaks the back of the eye 

m16 
on me." 

lorubat mftoju^ ^ — "making expressions vith your eyes 
to shov disapproval." B. Abraham also lists 
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monloju cros8->referenc6d to mon (D»2) uxkl^r 
idiieh ih« folloviag iUtu art listtdi (I) 
o mokliT «-» loolud avay conteinptuously,^ 
(II) o mon mi llUn "ht looked at in 
scorn»*^ (III) l^voDonMiT ~ "a scornful look«^ 
Camaroon Pidgins no kot yo ai f oai — ••Don^t cut your aya on ma^** 
Banyangs a kSot a mak na ma — » ^Sba cut har ayaa on ma»^ 

Luot klk ilokna vangi -i-* ^'ha is ctrtting hla ayaa*^ 
Svahilit uainioloka macho — "to roll ona^a ayas*" 
Tha laat tvo languagas provida an intarasting conipariaon^ 
They ara both spokan in tmnyM,f Svahlli aa tha mora vidaapraad and 
better knovn East African lingua franca* Tha ten^ in Luc and 
Svahili cozraspond to tha tvo American Tariantai 'to "^cut" and to 
^roll** tha ayes raspactivoly* Data from other languages may 
provide other possible sources for the alternation between these 
terms # 



Illt Sucto*Toeth 

Suck^taath refers to tha gesture of draving air through 
tha teeth and into "Uia mouth to produce a loud sucking sound. In 
tha basic suck»t4eth gesturSi the back of the tongue is raised 
toirards the soft palate and a racuum created behind a closure 
formed in the front part of the mouth. This closure miy be miide 
with the lover lip against the vjipar teeth (as in illustration 2)| 
or vith the tip or blade of the tongue just behind the i^per teeth 
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on ib« Alveolar ridgt (&8 in illustration 1, though not cltarly 
8«en)« When the closure is suildenly relaxed, air outside the mouth 
rushes in audibly* 

The gesturo ?.s accomplished by the same velaric 

ingressive mechanism used to prod^ice the "clicks" of Khoisan and 

19 

Southern Bantu languages* The differences lie mainly in the 
fact that the closure for **clioks" may be formed at several other 
points in the mouth, and t.hat lAile "clicks" are stops — 
produced by one sharp ro.lsase of the closure, a su ck-taeth is 
more like a prolonged fricativo ~ after the closure is 
relaxed, air continues to rush in turbulontly through the narrov 
opening* 

There are all kinds of minor variations in the vay the 
gesture is produced* It can be icacLo vith the lips tensely pouted, 
or vith them spread out, or pulled to one side* There are 
variations in the diaration and intensity of the sound produced 
depending on the tightness of the closure and the pressure of the 
Inrushing air* These variations depend to some extent on personal 
habit, but are governed also by the situation — hov angry you 
are, ifhethor you are in a place (like a church) or in company 
(a circle of your parents* friends) in vhich a loud euck">t eeth 
might be f rovned on* In general hovever,' the longer and louder 
the suck^t j^eth, the more forceful and expressive its "meaning^'* 

Suo lg^toetht also known in Guyana and the Caribbean as 
stchoops (■^teeth ) or chnps ( *>te ftth )t is an expression of anger. 
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impatience I exasperation or annoyance* It shares some of the 
semantics of cut»eye and as mentioned before , is often used in 
combination vith the latter* It can be more open and powerful 
hovever, and is considered iUAannered in certain sitiiations* 
For instoncei ^ilr people of all ages do it irtien something annoys 
them or someone makes them angry, its use by children in the 
presence of their parents or other adults is considered rude and 
insubordinate* As J* Cruickshank noted in 1916t sulking child 
is told sharply, 'Wha you suck you teeth fo7' •••Vith eyes lowered 
and lips pouting, it pictures disgust, discontent ~ rebellion 
with the lid on^**^® 

The prohibitions against the use of this gestxire are 
sometimes justified by the claim that it means "kiss my ass" or 
"kiss private parts^" This meaning may have become attached 
to it because of the close resemblance between the sound made in 
producing a suck-teeth and the sound sometimes made for "calling 
off" a girl on the street • This latter soxmd is made with pouted 
lips (the teeth not involved as articulators), and is supposed to 
represent a forcefxil kiss (amongst other things )• It has much 
cruder sexual connotations than other ways of attracting a girl's 
attention (like ^^istling, or soying psasssss ), and these seem to 
be attached also to the auck^^teeth sound* 

To avoid actually sucking the teeth in situations irtiere 
it might be considered vulgar or ill-mannered, people sometimes 
soy the words stchoops or chups without making the sound itself • 
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Other inter jectiozia like cha> cho> or shoots jmv i^«<> b#..u»«d^ end 
children in particultx vill purse or pout their lips as if preparing 
to make a suckp^teeth. but again^ irltboxxt making any audible sound* 
The advantage of this latter .strategy is that it can be carxled 
out behind the back of a reproachful adult vithout fear of 
discorery or reprimand* 

Interview vith informants from Jamaica, Trinidad| 
Barbados, Antigua, and even Haiti (ufaere, ve linderstand, it 
is sometimes referred to as txiiper or cuiner ) confirmed f amiliaarlty 
with this oral gesture, its meoning, and the socail prohibitions 
against its use as outlined above* In Antigua, according to Karl 
Reisman (personal communication), stchoops to describe the action 
of sucking one*s teeth is convergent vith the vord for *'attq>id", 
and the ambiguity is veil expolited (**Vuh yiih stchoopsin yuh 
teeth fuh? Tub stchoops or vuh7")# This reinforces the negative 
social connotations of the gesture* 

The Vest Indian dictionaries end glossaries all contain 

some reference to suck">teeth or the alternate terms stchoops and 

chu£s. The Dictionary of Jamaican English defines suckp>teeth as 

sound of annoyance, displeasure, ill-nature or disrespect (made) 
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by sucking air audibly through the teeth and over the tongue**^ 

Hyman Rodman refers to it as an "expression of disdain or mild 

disgust,*' and gives as an example of its usages *'Vhen I suggested 
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that eh© visit them, she said stchoops^' ^^ 

Frank Collymore, vriting on Barbados, descrlbeis it as 
indicative of distruct or sulking, but attempts also a more 
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d«tail*d classification of iho dif f •r#nt kinda of chupgta or 

giiclO"teeth vfaich is vorbh reprintingt 

^(l) tho chupse of * amused toleranct/ used in retort 
to some absurd remark or statement , a sort of oral 
shrugging of the shoulders} (ii) the chupse 'self** 
adcionitory* vfaen the chupser has done something of 
vhich he has no occasion to be proud} (iii) the 
chupse 'disdainful^ * accoinpanled by a raising of the 
eyebrov} (iv) the chupse 'disgusted,' in the per* 
formance of which the eyebrovs are almost closed} 
(v) the chupse 'sorrovfuly* in reality a series of 
quickly emitted chupses, the head being shaken slovly 
from side to side} (vi) the chupse 'offensive and 
abusive}' (vii) the chupse ' provocative ,' a combination 
of (iii), (iv) and (vi) vhich often leads to blovs^"^^ 
This description certainly seems to justify the statement, 
attributed by Collymore to the lead<-vriter of the Barbados Advocate, 
that *the chupse is not a vord, it is a vfaole lQiiguage««» the 
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passport to confidence from Jamaica to British South America**^ 
The immediately preceding statement appears, however, 
to have set the northern limits of the area in lAlch ehwse or 
suck-teeth is known too close^ This is clear from table 2, irtiich f 
reveals that many Black Americans are also familiar with it» 
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Blacks 


Vhlies 


Malts 


(ttsl8) 


10 


(i»>18) 0 


Females 


(tt=17) 


14 


(i^l7) 1 


TOTAL 


(ite35) 


24 


(x*=35) 1 



Tabl« 2t Nuttber of American informants 

familiar vith mck-'taath 

according to raca and aax« 

If YB eoopcura table 2 vith table. 1| it is cleor that Block Americans 

are slightly less familiar vith suckr>teeth than vith cttt»eye 

(nine persons vfao recognised the latter failed to recognise the 

former). But the recognition rate is still quite high (68.5%)^ 
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vith the Black females again slightly in the lead* Among the 
-^meanin^*" gi^n \fy Black informants vere: •Shen disgusted^ f 
"act of defiance, disapprorel^^j "sign of frustration"! "impatience"} 
"to shov disappointment*" 

What is particularly striking about table 2, hoverer, is 
that only one Vhite American, a vomani vas familiar vith suck^teeth* 
Tventywflix of the Vhite Ixiformants did not even attempt to suggest 
possible meaningsi and the ei^t vho did vere far off the intended 
trackt "to shut tq»") "to stammer"} "to express that yon like 
food"} "after eating to clean teeth*" This last "meaning" vas 
suggested by four informantSi and in fact is the only one given 
for "sucking the teeth" in the Oxford Baglish Dictionary* Ibder 
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•ntry 10b for the vxh suck 1» llst#dx "to apply ont'a tongxi* 
and limer sides of the lips to (on©*s toeth) so as to i^xtract 
particles of food," 

Nov lAile W9S■^ Indians rarely speok of "sucking th# 
tssth" in th:l3 "Stojidv^d lin^^lish" sense, ttc-y rf^r.vtimes ua« it 
as a cover or excuse for the everyday g.^gjfr.t'Qp,'^-. onnoyancs or 
insubordination* For example, a student >4io responds to the 
tsachsr's instructions to write an essay in clasc -^rith an in^ 
•drsrtsnt suckF>teeth* might claim as she approaches him vith an 
icy stars^ that he was just "trj/ing to clean out his teeth«" 
Given the demonstrated divergences bstvoon what Black and Vhite 
Americans most comonly understand by this gesture , it is not at 
all difficult to imagine that many a slave might have been able 
to use it on his zaasters vith equally feigned innocence, to 
express feelings of exasperation and rage for which their vas 
no other outlet* 

As e9Tly as 1951, Richard Allsopp bad observed that 

"words exist in Wect and East African languages which contain a 

sound produced by sucking air botwen the teeth* What connection 

this may have vith suUtiag or defiance, however, as it does in 
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our (Guyana) dialect, I do not knov*" It is not clear from 
this vLothe^/.2^nn-pp is referring to the faxaoiis "clicks" of certain 
African languages (vhich so fnr as we know, have no connection 
with rudeness or defiance)* However our interviews with African 
informants some two decades later confirmed that they were in fact 
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f«miliar vith the gestvur*. and that many of tb«lr lane^iac«8 had 
verbal labels referring to it. Some of the African informants 
pointed out spontaneously. that "sucking your teeth" in front of 
your parents vas very rude, likely to earn you a slap or a shipping. 
This is, as ve pointed out before, also true of Guyana and the 
rest of the Caribbean* 

The African equivalents for suck-teeth vfaich ve collected 

vere: 

Mendet i ngi yongoi vof oin ^ Pyft cn — "He sucked 

his teeth on me" (literally, "He his teeth 
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Slicked me on")« 
Temnei tos n\ — "to tuck to self" 
Igbos <n>\ rfcuf^ "to make a sucking noise vith the 

mouth" 

lorubai k?ose^ — (vb.) "to make a sucking noise vith 
the mouth" 
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ose — (n«) "sucking noise made vith the mouth? 
Luot ichiva (vb«) "to make suck-teeth noise" 
chiyo — (n«) "suck-teeth noise" 
Krioi no s>k 'yu tit pan mi — "DonH suck your teeth 
on me" 

no sok tit ml — "Don't suck-^teeth me" 
Cameroon Pidgint no sok yo tif f 3 mi — "DonU suck your teeth 
on me«" 
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There is the possibility too that chuPS and stchoops also 
have their roots in an African e3cp»#s8ion for the gesture involving 
the word "suck.'* Ve hod always asnumod that these ver© merely 
onomatopoeic creations for the sound made in sucking one's t©eth« 
But as Hancock pointed out (personal communication), the Papiamtntu 
and Sranan expressions for the gesture include a morphtmt tsupa> 
irtiich is very similar of course, to chirps, or stc hoops ^ It may 
derive from the Portuguese chupar. vhich, not surprisingly, means 
«to suck^** But it is al*?© significant that in Gambian Erio ("Aku**), 
the term for suckp^teeth is tsipu» adopted from Wolof ♦ As Hancock 
himself vas the first to suggest, the Caribbean forms chups and 
stchoops may possibly represent a convergence of the Portuguese 
and Volof forms» 

If chups and stchoops turn out to b© more than mere 
onomatopoeic Nev World creations, so also do the other equivalents 
or subei/itutes mentioned abovet cho. chu» and tcha# There is 
first the possibility that these axe merely abbreviated forms of 
chups > But there are other possibilities^ The Dictionoiy of 
Jamaican Enxtlish describes cho (vith variants /cho, cha> chut, chu/) 
as ^an exclamation exprossing scorn, disagreement^ expostulation, 
etc.", and provides tvo possible Vest Africon sourcess "Ewe tsoo 

— interjection of astonishment, anger, impatience, disappointment," 

^ 29 
and ••Twi tweaa — into.r.j motion of uttermost contempt." The 

editors add that "English tcha can hardly be the source," because 

the earliest citations for tcha in the Oxford English Dictionary 
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are later (1844, 1887) than the Jamaican attestations (1827, 1835 )«''^ 
In fact, far from being the source, English tcha may veil be a later 
reflex of the Eve or Tvi interjections, perhaps via the Caribbean 
forms cho and cha« 

This expanding net-^rk of possible African derirations 
vfaich grev out of our original research into suck"*teeth does not 
end here* After reading an earlier version of this paper, Ian 
Hancock mentioned that the loruba have a term ( sumul suti ) for the 
gesture ve discussed above of pursixig the lips for a suck-teeth 
vithout actually making the soxind* Ve vrote back, vithout taking 
it too seriously, that people sometimes refer to this in G^yana 
as f axil biti maut (**south shaped like a fovl's behind" )• Vhen 
Hancock replied excitedly that speakers of Krio in Sierra Leone 
also use this very metaphor — luk ve yu de mek yu mH iCkg 
foi yon ("look hov you make your mouth like a fovl's behind"), 
ve felt the similarity could hardly be due to coincidence. Once 
again vo vere struck by the pervasiveness of the African influence 
irtiich lurks behind so many of the symbols, patterns and institutions 
ve manipulate in the Nev World from day to day* 

IVm Conclusion 

Cut^eye and suck-teeth provide clear evidence that 
"Africanisms" in the Nev Vorld may reside not only in the exotic, 
but also (and perhaps more frequently) in the commonplace* In 
general, the identity of such items vill not be obvious, either 
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to "natives" or "outsiders". Hoifever, it may be revealed by careful 

attention to disparities in usage between Whites and Blacks^ and 

to the recurrence of the same patterns in different conmunities 

nhich have siseaBle African-derived populations* 

To discover other non-verbal patterns^ ve need to be 

interested not just in rare and elaborate rites, but also in the 

more "ordinary" ritxials involved in everyday behaviour: hov people 

valk and stand} how they greet and take their leave of each otherj 

lAat they do with their faces and hands vhen conversing, narrating 

or arguing, and so on« Karl Reisman has come across some examples 
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of just this type in Antigvia quite recently, and of course 

Herskovits had suggested several others over three decades ago 
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vhich still warrant further investigation* 

In terms of lingxiistic survivals, ve can translate the 

need to look for the commonplace into an increased alertness for 

loan-translations and cases of convergence between Bnglish (or 

other European) and African forms. Like cut^eye and suck*»teeth, 

these will look like ordinary English wordsj sometimes it is only 

the subtlest "non-^Bnglish" shades of meaning and usage which will 
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help to give them away« In fact, where a particular form ozid 

meaning have become generalised to almost every part of the 

34 

English-speaking world, ve will not have even this clua« 
Difficulties of this sort (and others) can make the search for 
loai>->translations and convergences more harrowing than the search 
for direct loans of the ay am and poober type. 
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Qa th« other hand, the very English fftcede irtiich makes 
them difficult to recognise today has undoubtedly helped them to 
survive in larger numbers* Like cut^eye and 8ucfc->teeth they may 
be actively used amongst those people vfao are striving most 
consciously tovards the prestigious '^standard^ language and culture, 
and in vfaose speech direct African loans like nvBm are unlikely 
to be found* 

There is an additional significance to the study of loan«» 

translations and convergences* As Dalby has suggested, they must 

have been invaluable in the creation and maintenance of a subtle 

code by means of vhich slaves could comnamicate with each other 
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irithout fear of detection or punishment by Whites* From our 
sxiggestions above, too, of the vays in idiich the gestures discussed 
in this paper might have been passed off with more acceptable 
"meanings" ( cut^eye as ingratiation, suck^'teeth as the effort to 
remove food from the teeth), it is clear that the code iraa not 
restricted to linguistic material* Both verbal and non->verbal 
resources vere utilised for its creation^ Cut«»eye and suck^-teeth* 
Africanisms both as irords and as gestures, are themselves evidence 
of this* 

Other examples abound* Reisman notes the existence of 

a side«-up tiurn of the head in Antigua i^ich seems to be of African 

origin} it is used today as a greeting, but it also resembles a 

Euro-^ftmerican head-gesture idiich might have been used as a command 
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('*Come over here!**) in the plantation enirotunent* Investing the 
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latter gGsture with the "Africem" interpretation of a salutation 
vould have provided a measura of perconal satisfaction, "a way to 
redress the harshness of the slavery situation."" Similar to 
this is the story told to us by Riclimond Uiley, a native of tho 
South Carolina Sea-Islands, of a slave T'/ho used to answer his 
master* s queries and commands with the words "lou-ass, sir!" Th:^ 
insult, so obvious to his follow slaves, was passed off on the 
master as the slave's slurred pronunciation of "Yes sir." 

More urgently and directly communicative was the wcy 
slaves would raise the spiritual refrain "1/ait in the Water" from 
one plantation to the next to warn a runaway that bloodhounds were 
on his trail - a signal interpreted by the masters as their 
expression of religious ieal. In all those cases, the existence 
of public and more "acceptable" interpretations is exploited by 
Blacks for the communication of mere private or "unacceptable" 
meanings. The value of Africanisms in this more general strategy' 
is that they provided one of the sources (though not the only one) 
of its fuel. 

As we hope this paper has itself been able to demonstrate, 
there is more to be done with "i\f ricanisms" than presenting then 
in a list with possible sources. Viewed from the standpoint of 
different cultures and social groupings in both the present and the 
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past, they have reams to tell us about ho\r peoples of African 
descent adapted to the experience of the New World, and hov much 
they • were understood by their social and politiccd superiors* 
Finally, as vo should like to stress again, the most telling 
iVfricanisms froni this point of viev aicht involve the laost ordinary 
items oi' everyday behaviour — hov that person is looking at you 
across a room; or vhat that woman is yelling down the street. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. These include: Frodoric G. Cassidy and Robert B, LePage, ods., 
Dictionaiy of Jamaican Enrtlis^h (Carabridf/o, 1967); Franic 
Collynore, Notes for a Glossary of Words and Phrases of 
Barbadian Siwloct (Bridge bovn, 1970); J, Graham Cruickshanli, 
Black Talk> bein^ Notes on Negro Dialect in British Giiiana 
(Demeraray 1916); Carlton R. Ottley, Creole Tallc of Trinidadl 
and Tobacco (Port-of«-Spain, 1971); and the glossary in Hyaian 
Rodman, Lower-Class Families in the Culture of Poverty in 
Ne/?ro Trinidad (Oxford, 1971). 

2. Discussion of some of the other items \*ich appeared in this 
questionnaire and provided evidence of sharp discontinuities 
in the linguistic competence of Blacks and \/hites is contained 
in J. Rickf ord, "Carrying the Nev Vfave Into Syntax - The Case 
of Bo £• BIN" in Proceedings of the Second Annual Colloquium 
on Nev Ways of Analysingr Variation ed, Roger Shuy 
(Washington D.C. 1975), 

3. Erving Goffman, Relations in Public (N/Z, 1972), 28-61. 

4. Ibid., 39. 

5. Ibid., 61. 

^ 6. Compare one of the standard rejoinders to verbal insult or 
mockery: "Sticks and stones can break nay bones. 
But vords can never hurt me." 
7. Michael "Guow" McTurk, Essays and Fables in the Vernacular 
(Georgetown 1899). 
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8. Roger Abrahams, "Tho Training of the Man of l/ords in Talking 
Broad," in Rappin' and Stvlin' Out, ed. Thomas Kochman 
(Urbana, 1972), 215-240. 

9. Cassidy and LoPage, 139, Compare also the brief descriptions 
in Collymore, 38 and Cruickshank, 31. 

10. Miss Nation' s contributions to the Dictionary were made on 
the basis of her analysis of the sp9ntaneous conversation of 
Jamaican children. 

11. This is one of the useful terms for the basic units of 
contrast in body-motion conmiini cation derived from Ray L, 
Birdwhistell, Kinosics an d Context (Nol. 1970). 

12. Kenneth Johnson, "Black Kinesics — Some Non-Verbal 
Communication patterns in the Black Culture," Florida Foreign 
Language Reporter (Spring/Pall 1971), 17-20. 

13. Benjamin Cooke, "Non-Verbal Communication among Afro-Americaas 
— and Initial Classification," in Rappin* an d Stvlin' Out. • 
32-64, 

14. Compare the list of "J'-ay" languages in Lorenzo Dow Turner, 
Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect (Chicago 1949), vith the 
list in David Dalby, "The African Element in American 
English," in Rappin' r. nd St?Alin' Out , 170-186. 

15. On this point, see Mervyn C. Alloyne, "Acculturation and the 
Cultural Matrix of Creolir.ation" in Pidginizat ion and 
Crenlization of Lan.quages. od. Dell Kymos (Cambridge, 1971), 
175-76, and Ian F. Hancock, A Study of tho Sources and 
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Developpont of the Lexicon of Siorrr. Leone Krio (Ph.D. 
Thesis, U. of London, 1971), 652. 

16. This metaphorical reference to "breaking the back of the eye" 
is evocative of the straining of the eye muscles >diich one 
actually feels vhon delivering a good cut-eye . 

17. For all loruba examples cited in this paper, v = high tone, 
V = mid tone, v = lov tone, and v^= mid-high rising tone. 

18. R. C. Abraham, Dictionary of Modem Yoruba (London, 195S), 
423 and 427. 

19. Peter Ladefoged, Linguistic Phonetics (Los Angeles, 1967), 
and D. tfesterman and Ida C. Ward, Practical Phonetics for 
Students of African Lan/vugfyes (London, 1933). 

20. Cruicksbank, 50. 

21. Cassidy and LoPage, 428. 

22. Rodman, 235. 

23. Collymore, 30-31. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Some of the Black females pointed out that "tittlng your 
teeth** is sometimes used instead of "sucking your teeth" 
for the same gesture ♦ 

26. Richard Allsopp, "The Language ¥e Speak," Kvk-Over-Al 
3, no. 11, (October, 1950), 25. 

27. \lo vish to thanlv Richard Allsopp for contributing this exainple. 

28. R. C. Abraham, 490, describes ose (la) as "a sigh denoting 
unhappiness". I. 0. Delano, A Dictionary of Yoruba Mono£?yllabic 
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Verbs . 2 (ife, 1969), 91, glosses pose thus: "to express 
impatience or dissatisfaction by saying 'pshaw.'". 

29. Cassidy and LePage, 441. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Karl Roisraan, "Cultural and Linguistic Ambiguity in a West 
Indian Village," in iVf ro-Aaerican Anthropolofry . ed. Norman 
E. Whitten Jr. and John P. Szwcd, (N.Y, 1970), 132-133. 

32. Melville J. Herskovits, The I>tyth of the Negro Past (N.Y. 1941). 

33. On this point, see Frederic G. Cassidy, "Multiple Etymologies 
in Jamaican Creole," American Speech 4 (1961), 211-214, eaid 
Jay G. Edwards, "African Influences on the English of San 
Andres Island, Colombia," in Pidgins and Creoles; Current Trend 
and Prospects , ed. David DeCamp and Ian F, Hancock (Washington 
D.C. 1974). 1-26. 

34. Like "O.K.", the informal signal of assent or agreement, vhich 
is discussed in David Dalby, "The i^frican Element in American 
English," in Rappin' and Stylin' Out, 170-186. 

35. Ibid., 174. 

36. Reisman, 132-133. 

37. Ibid., 133 

38. Reismcm (ibid.) provides the most detailed discussion of the 
different ways in which all kinds of linguistic and cultural 
symbols in iVntigua have been subject to a process of re- 
modelling and reinterpretation which allows them to "mediate 
at least two sets of cultural identities and meanings." 
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39« This paper represents a revised version of a paper entitled 
"Cut-Eye and Suck-Teeth" originally prepared in June 1973, 
and circulated in raimeo. Ve vish to thanlc Karl Reisman and 
Ian Hancock, vho helped with data collection and provided 
both encouragement and criticism. We should also like to 
thanlc the many Americans vho participated in our questionnaire, 
and the various V/est Indian and African informants, too 
numerous to mention by name« 
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